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EDITOR aL 5» 


THE art department of the Seog is be- 
coming known. Such days as Founder’s Day, 
when visitors are numerous, give this class of 
work, as well as the whole of the Academy, a 
wide reputation for good. The paintings and 
drawings on exhibition in the art studio are 
worthy of the highest praise. The professors 
are men of national, 1f not cosmopolition, re- 
nown, their work having been placed among 
the best at the World’s Fair. We must not 


think that because these men are Utah artists! 


and so closely connected with us that their 
labor should be in the least depreciated. 

It is hoped that wherever dormant talent is 
seen among the young of our territory, those 
possessing such talent will be directed here and 
have ,it devleoped into the ability to deceive 
“even the birds and their masters.” 

Copies of No. 1 Vol. 3 of the Normat have 
been sent to all parts of the Territory and many 
of the adjoining, and far off states. District 
and Church School teachers can ill afford to 
be without the present volums, as it will con- 


‘|given to the 


tain the latest ideas in theory of teaching as 
teachers Prof. 
Brimhall in his lectures before that class. 
Sunday schools also have at least one copy, and 
better if every teacher subscribed, since the 
notes of the lectures delivered to the S. S. 


trainng under 


| Normals will be published in these columns. 


Already an order for twenty copies from one 
Sunday school has been received. We hope 
soon to arrange also for the publication of Dr. ~ 
Baldwin’s lectures in the late summer school. 
and through the communications of Prof. 
Cluff the Normal will keep its readers posted 
improvements accepted by the Academy 
from Eastern Colleges and Universities. 


FOUNDER’S DAY. 


TuHosE who participate in any great event 
know but little of the importance of that in 
which they are engaged. One generation per- 
forms; its successor chronicles. The unknown 
actor of today may be the hero of tomorrow. 
This is not the apotheosis of man, as man, by 
man. It is the deification of man by his sur- 
viving works that makes him immortal and 
revered by those who, ignorant of the sacred 
dust beneath, walk upon his very grave. 

“Let the dead past bury its dead” was origi- 
nally a misquotation. It is today a eupherism 
of the unreal. The real imitates and emulates 
only that which has ceased to be, those who 
have passed behind the veil. Times impartial 
balance must weigh and the leveling hands of 
criticism and adversity must try, before the 
“It is good” of the Master can be pronounced. 

The pod of the milkweed is larger and more 
attractive than is the brown acorn; yet from the 
one seed springs the tree that has for ages 
been the symbol of uprightness and strength, 
from the other comes a noxious weed that only 
cumbers the ground. The plan may be in the 
heart of man, but the issue is with God, and 
every founder or author of that which is good 
or noble, or pure, or of good report upon the 
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face of the earth knows as little of the ultimate 
results of his efforts and sacrifices as does the 
tottering infant of the thistle-down which it 
scatters along its path. Mark Antony must 
have been in pessimistic mood when he gave 
utterance to the expression: 

“The evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is often interred with their bones,” for it 

is the good alone that is eternal and omnipo- 
tent. 

The work of the explorer and pioneer was 
completed. The great gray desert had been 
made the garden spot of a grand nation, and 
cities and villages had arisen where the hearts 
of the fathers once failed at the almost hope- 
lessness of their task. And the leader of the 
few who had braved the storm of adversity and 
the cruelties of the elements saw that the hour 
was ripe for the crowning triumph of an event- 
ful career. To all the world Brigham Young 
was a grand colonizer, a successful empire 
builder; but to the world he was not the Joshua 
that had led a chosen people into the Land of 
Promise, nor was he an inspired prophet, fol- 
lowed by thousands of co-religionists. To 
those who knew him not he was simply a won. 
derful combination of magnetism, enthusiasm 
and executive ability. The allotted three score 
years and ten were to be well past ere they 
realized that he was aught else. 

What the parents had gained by brawn their 
children should preserve and amplify by brain. 
But it was as necessary that inspiration should 
control the one as that it should direct the 
other. With prophetic foresight determined 
that the education by which the state should 
be preserved should have religion as its basis. 
{t should train the youth of Zion that they 
grow into the perfect likeness of their Heavenly 
Father. It would teach that the Hand that 
provided would preserve and protect. Without 
the benefits of early school training, having 
spent but eleven days in a district school, 
President Young made the higher education of 
the children of the Saints the pleasurable labor 
of his declining years. What an 
government would not grant to those who 
loyally supported it, he, out of his private 
estate, donated and fostered; and today we, 
receiving the benefit of the donation of eigh- 
teen years ago, arise and call him blessed. 


inimical 


Little did the prophet dream of the vastness 
of the work that he inaugurated; that within a 
decade and a half the offshoots of the Brigham 
Young Academy would be found dotting the 
mountain region from Canada to torrid Mexico; 
that its disciples would be spreading the gospel 
throughout the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom and on the islands of the sea; that from 
it, pupils of one whose beloved name will be 
eternally linked with the golden system which 
he instituted, have gone and are going the 
future teachers of the world. 

To-day we meet in grateful reverence and 
loyal affection to do honor to the memory of 
Brigham Young. We believe that his spirit 
is with us, and, in humble dependence upon 
that Father who was his guide, we receive a 
new inspiration and are filled with nobler de- 
sires to follow his example and serve most truly 


our fellow-man, our country, and our God. 
Compare to-day with the first term, formal 
opening of August, Monday, 21, 1876. The 


16th of October, 1875, is the date of the 
memorable “Deed of Trust” founding the 
blessed Brigham Young Academy. The 21st of 


August, 1876, is the date of the sacred Formal 
opening of our loved, honored, and cherished 
“Temple of Learning,” the departments, grades, 


instructors and students standing as then 
recorded: 
“Principal, and Instructor in Grammar 


Department, Academic Grade, Karl G. Maeser, 
20 students; Intermediate Department, Milton 
H. Hardy, 46 students; Primary ‘Department, 
Miss Teenie Smoot, 16 pupils.” Making a 
total of 82 students and 3 regular teachers. 


OUR MAGAZINES. 


We live in a magazine age. The rush of 
business and the labors of daily life make 
exhaustive study an impossibility, save for the 
professional student. The demand for conden- 
sation in all departments of literature has made 
the three-volume novel a feature of the past. An 
hour a day is all that the average man can 
spend in reading. 
become a most important actor in modern pro- 
gress and education. 


Hence the magazine has 


There was a time when every magazine had 


a specialty—fiction, politics, art, science or 
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pedagogy. But the demands of the times made 
a change imperative, and the monthly budget 
is now a collection of the best available 
material culled from every field in the range of 
thought. Artists, novelists, statesmen and 
traders vie with each other in making the 
magazine both attractive and instructive. 
has come to be a casket of rare gems, each cut 
by a master hand and set in the gold of 
Etruria, the fretted silver of Russia, the marble 
of Fenteticus or the onyx of Pachuca. It 
allures the reader at the expense of careful 


research, and yet it opens to him fields before 
According to his| 


unseen and paths untrod. 
fancy he wanders in the gardens of poesy, in 
the broad and ever verdant meadows of belles 
lettres or in the deep forests of philosophy. 
Magazines are slaves to fashion. While 
seeking to elevate and refine, they cater to the 
popular taste. Ten years ago travel was the 
“fad.” The Century inaugurated a change by 
making its leading articles historical, and of 


late history has been supplemented by art. | 


Even our pedagogic journals are mingling 
lighter and attractive matter with the teachings 
of the profession. 

A first-rate magazine is one of the best of 
educators, and our. Utah magazines are admir- 
ably adapted to satisfy the literary demands of 
most of us. The calls upon true talent are 
constantly increasing, and those of our number 
who have literary aspirations carn do little 
better than cultivate such a style as will be 
appreciated by those with whom thy are daily 
thrown in contact: Utah affords a most excel- 
lent field for articles of fiction, art and general 
literature. Who will commence this year to 
climb, the ladder of literary fame? 


THE SEVEN “CLASSIC” SENTENCES— 


AMPLIFIED 
1. 
Work. 
2. 
Be faithful. 
Be fruitful. 
De 


Be ye perfect. 
Keep my commandments. 
Do your duty. 


It) 


Let there be light. 
Love ye one another. 
Hope on; hope ever. 
Walk in the light. 
5. 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Seek and ye shall find. 
Ask and ye shall receive. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens. 
6. 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Thy will, O Lord, be done. 
When the Lord commands, do it. 
With all thy getting, get understanding. 
The glory of God is intelligence. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
Te 
Man is that he might have joy. 
J am the resurrection and the life. 
Truth is light and light is life. 
Pleasure is the reflex of unimpeded energy. 
Pll praise my maker while I’ve breath. 
He who provides will protect and guide. 
If you love me keep my commandments. 
DD, 


THEOLOGICAL. 


THE missionary meetings in charge of Elder 
M. H. Hardy present in this number of the 
Norma a new and excellent feature, namely, 
selected related readings from the discourses of 
the Savior. 

The subjects for the remainder of this se- 
mester are: 

1.. Synopsis of the doctrines of Christ; Matt 
Vv; Vi, Wil. 

4. Sacrmnce: Matt. x: xix, 

3. Bread of Life; John vi. Water of Life; 
John iv. 

4. Humility; Luke xiv. 

True love; Jolin xiii xiv; xv. 

Prayer; Matt. vi; Luke xi. 

Offenses and Forgiveness; Matt. xviii. 
True leadership; John x. 


cot 


In Rhetoric A we have a modern Washington, 
in shape of a young lady, who the other morn- 
ing when asked about the preparation ejacu- 
lated, “I cannot tell a story.” 
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"THEORY AND D PRACTICE oF EDUCATION. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION, 


[Notes from lectures by Assistant Principal G. H, Brimhail.] 
THRORY A. 
METHODS. 

“Definitivh.-As applied to education, methods 
are systematic, progressive processes of pro- 
cedure towards proportionate development and 
culture. 

Relationship of methods and meas. —Means 
are the subjects and natural objects used in 
development and culture. An artificial means 
or contrivance for teaching and training is a 
device. 

Methods are the systematic ways in which 
devices and means are employed with a defi- 
nite end in view. 

Qualities of methods,--Aim, adaptability, sys- 
tem and progressiveness are essential qualities 
of good methods. 

Special laws of method.—"Do the best things 
in the best way.” Consistent variety of methods 
aids in interest. 

Adapt rather than adopt methods. 
methods have educative aims. 

Methods aptly apply proper means. to desired 
ends. 

Noemie —bethaaines movement wastes 
time and energy. Nature is methodical in her 
great variety of processes. Method reduces 
the friction to a minimum and increases the 
speed to a maximum in education. 


All true 


“Let all things be done in order” is a divine 
command. 

Diwsions af method.—Methods may he classi- 
fied as General and Special. 

Of the former there are two kinds; the 
induclive, by which the pupil is led through 
illustrations to discover the law, truth, 
ple or rule; the deductine, by which the law, 
principle or rule is given, and then proven by 
illustrations; it is 
It will be 
preferable 


well adapted for high school 


work. seen that the inductive is 
for children. 
for consi- 


“As regards 


Special methods are sub-divided 
deration into two 
the 
catechetic, or interrogative, the expositional, or 


divisions, viz., 


teacher,” under which we place the 


lecture, the elliptical, or leaving of blanks, and 


the. pantomimic or gesture method. Of the 


prnci- | 


ediechans we have . Socratic hettiod, in which 
the teacher asks questions, and the Adcuinzan, 
which povides for the asking of questions by 
the pupils. By uniting the two catechetic 
methods we have a special form called the 
combined method. 

As regards the pupil.—In this sub-division 
of methods 
individual methods, the first is that by which all 
recite at once, and is called the simultaneous 
method. 

It has the good feature of economizing time, 
but is objectionable on the ground that it in- 
terferes with the individuality of the pupil and 
has a tendency to make him a copyist rather 
than an original thinker and independent 
worker. Like all other good things, it Aas its 
use and may have its abuse. 

The consecutive, or 


“old next,” and miscel- 


laneous methods are subdivision ef the indivi- 


dual, of which the ticket or draw, consisting of 
drawing names or numbers from a box, is a 
sub-division, as is also the hand method by 
which readiness to respond to questions or 
requests are indicated by the raising of the 
hand, 

A consistent combination of these various 
methods gives a variety that is almost certain 
to awaken and keep up an interest out of 
which fixed attention will spontaneously spring. 

Names.--Methodology, Methodics,and Didac- 
tics are names given to the study of methods. 

Management.—Direct and indirect are the 
two great methods of management of schools, 
classes, and pupils. 

The indirect is an application of the theory 
that must be governed as though you 
governed them not. It leads to right willing. 
The direct method contains much of the 
element. Direct 
methods lead to obedience. 
is only half obedience. All 
is slavish, 


men, 


“must” 


methods drive; indirect 
Forced obedience 


work against will 


REVIEW QUESTIONS, 
1. What is the theory of teaching? 
2, What is the relationship between theory 
and practice? 
os) 


3. What is meant by “a 
object of emulation?” 


teacher being an 


are placed the concretzand the. 


j 


| een 
i 
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4. How can the teacher have a home in the 
heart of the child?.” 

5. What is the distinction between moral 
and spiritual qualifications? 

6. Mention three indispensable scholastic 
qualifications of a teacher. 

7. Why is it too expensive to engage as a 
teacher one who has received no moral train- 
ing? 

8. Why is the schoolroom no place for a 
teacher who has ceased to be a student? 

9. Recite the eight study suggestions. 

10. What is meant by the third suggestion? 


METHOD QUERIES. 


1. What are methods as applied to educa- 
tion? : 

Z. What is the relationship of methods to 
means and devices? 

3. What are the essential qualities of good 
‘methods? 

4. Give five laws of method. 

5. Give proofs from nature and revelation 
that method is necessary. 

6. Draw a diagramatic outline of this sub- 
ject. | 

7. What is the distinction between the de- 
ductive and the inductive (illustratey 

8. Why is the inductive preferable in teach- 
ing children? 

9. What are the advantages of the deductive 
method? 

10. What are the objections to the concert 
method? 

THEORY B. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Define education. 1. As a process (a) 
from the teacher’s standpoint, (4) from the 
student’s point of view. 2. As an end? 

2. Prove that the guidance of superior intel- 
ligence is essential to the elevation of man 
above his environments. 

3. When do we follow nature? 

4. Give a law of teaching governing the pro- 
viding for special aptitudes in children. 
+. What is meant by a liberal education? 
6. Give proofs that physical cudture is the 
basis of moral strength. 

7. In what respect is education limited? 

8. Show that the faculties are coeval, co- 
operative and interdependent. 


jupon the health of the inhabitants. 


|ises, his occupation, 


9. What is the end aimed at in moral educa- 
tion? 

10. Why can the school not be held chiefly 
responsible for the moral education? 

ll. Formulate a law governing the relation- 
ship of the senses and their organs. 

12. Show the psychological relationship be- 
tween the senses and our mental operations. 

13. Recite the ten laws of teaching. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
[Notes from Dr. Hardy’s lectures. ] 

As an outgrowth of the science of physiol- 
ogy, Sanitary science claims our first attention. 

Sanitation signifies soundness of body, 
health. Hygiene and hygienic mean the same 
as sanitary. 

When we speak of the sanitary conditions 
of a city we include a “description of those 
circumstances which relate to or have an effect 
When 
applied to the inhabitants of a city in their 
social capacity, it relates to public health.” It 
has been said that perfect public health re- 
quires such laws and regulations as will secure 
to man associated in society the same sanitary 
enjoyments that he would have as an isolated 
individual, and such as will protect him from 
injury from any or all influences connected 
with his locality, his dwelling-house and prem- 
or those of his asso- 
ciates or neighbors. : 

Though hygiene means the preservation of 
health, it goes further; it aims to prevent the 
introduction of epidemics, and especially of 
endemics, or in other words, to lessen the 
epidemicity, endemicity, and individual recep- 
tivity with reference to morbid conditions. 

Public health means public wealth, and 
more than this, it means “public honesty, and 
public morality” on the principle that physi- 
cal culture in its full meaning is the basis of 
moral strength. 

It is an established principle and sanitary 
axiom that sanitary regulations should be estab- 
lished and thoroughly enforced when there 
seems to be least need for them. This self- 
evident truth strikes at the very root of the 
matter in that it (1) prevents the endemicity 
the most dreadful at the same time that condi- 
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tion for which in this locality we would be 
justly culpable; (2) lessens gradually but surely 
the individual receptivity—the very basis and 
ultimatum of sanitary science; and (3) offers 
the only means of successfully combating the 
foe with reference to its epidemicity or condi- 
tions and phenomena by which many individ- 
uals are affected simultaneously. 

The maintenance of cleanliness is the root 
of all Sanitary action—clean air, clean water, 
diet, clean premises, clean habits, clean 
person, c/ean clothing being about the begin- 
ning and the end of the matter. 

Strictly speaking, vice and disease are but 
different expressions for the same thing mani- 
fested in different degrees—-the two universal 
forms for expressing uwucleanliness. Uncleanli-|® 
ness, therefore, is the “deadliest of all remov- 
able causes of disease.” 


clean 


The fundamental principle of our National 


Government is to secure to the citizens 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but a 
writer has said, “Life cannot be enjoyed with- 
out health, and liberty is only desirable as it 
permits one to employ life in the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The sickness-rate is evidently of far more 
serious importance than the death-rate. And 
contrary to a notion, excess of 
ammoniacal gases from foul stables, yards and 
other inclosures induces a low form of fever 
more dreadful really than some of the acute 
contagious diseases because insidious, unde- 
fined, and tending to keep the system below 
the comparative health-level. 

Effective sanitary operations can be carried 
on before the epidemic sweeps over the land, 
or the endemic shall have become established; 
while in the presence of the relentless foe 


“life, 


common 


active operations are everywhere embarrassed. 

To secure the benefits of sanitary measures 
they should be adopted promptly; they must 
be thorough; they must be continuous. Spas- 
modic efforts are not sufficient, but cleanliness 
once secured must be unceasingly maintained. 

“The history of the accredited physicians 
shows them always ready to encourage the 
cause of public health, and their greatest meed 
of praise is not in bringing the dying back to 
life, but in so arming the living with the 
panoply of health as to make them impregna- 
ble to the assaults of disease.” 


LAWS IN GENERAL. 
THEORY B. 


Discovery of truth gives us power; its appli- 
cation makes us wise. 

Teaching leads to the finding of law, discipline 
guides to law-abiding habits; the former in- 
creases our responsibility, while the ltter makes 
the doing of right easy. 

“All things are governed by law.” There is 
no escape. If one abide not the laws of progress 
he must become, by the law of “the eternal 
fitness of things,” selfbanished to the realm of 
retrogatton, and at once exist and operate un- 
der the laws governing that condition. ‘Grow 
or decay!” is the universal edict. Laws of 
growth and betterment are supreme. 
~ The higher the law the greater the freedom, 
anil the lower the law the less the liberty. 


LAWS OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. Baldwin says: “A law is the uniform 
way in which an energy acts. An educational 
law is a fundamental and guilding educational 
truth.” The discovery of an educational law 
would be the finding of the uniform way in 
which soul energies must act on the line of 
proportionate development and culture. 

By close observation you find that deep in- 
terest is always accompanied by strict atten- 
tion, or that the mind uniformly acts on a line 
of attention under the influence of interest; so 
you formulate your law, That interest condi- 
tions attention. You further find out that 
close attention begets new interest, and have 
discovered the law that close attention 
increases interest 77 any study. 

Classification.—As regards their application, 
laws are general and special. 

A general law of education is the law of 
exercise, which provides that “vigorous exer- 
cise under proper guidance strengthens.” This, 
like all general laws, may be applied to any 
as, vigorous exercise of 
the memory under proper guidance strengthens 
memory. 


fo 


division of education; 


Laws that have but special or individual 
application are called specific; 
makes a ready recollection; 
ready reasoning powers. 

Lempirical 


as, Repetition 
or Reflection makes 


and Ratnal Laws.—Some one 


give, you a law; you accept it as true and com- 


Ply with its provisions without investigating 


je 


§ 


i 
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the why and wherefore, or philosophy of it. To 
you if is empirical; but as soon as you become 
acquainted with it in relation to other things 
or comprehend it, it immediately becoines to 
you a rational law. 

In teaching or causing others to know, 
empiricisms are quite out of place; while in 
discipline or correct habit forming, the do may 
profitably precede the know why. 

"Tis well to “Lead through right ideas to 
right conduct,” but is it not proper to lead 
through right acts to good habits at an age 
when the field of philosophy is very small, too 
limited, in fact, for the explanation of principles 

that must be applied in the education. of the 
infant? 

Rules.—These are empirical directions for 
fhe performing of processes; as, “To find 
interest, multiply principal by rate multiplied 
by time. To form plural of words ending in 
‘'y, preceded by single consonant, change y for 
i and add es.” 

Rules form the empirical base of various 
calculations: a5, 12 oz. make 1 lb. Troy, or 16 
oz. make 1 Adv. lb. : 

Pupils who are led to the discovery o princi- 

“ples have few rules to learn, and we see the 
eonsistency of Prof. Clufi’s theory, “Principles 
more than rules.” 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Why does the acquaintance with law 
increase our responsibility? 
2. Why can a person not escape law? 
3. Show the truth of the expression, “Grow 
or decay!” 

( 4.,hat is a law? 

9. What does the discovery of a law of edu- 

Cation mean to you? 

6. What is a general law? 

7. Give five general laws of education. 

8. What is the distinction between a rational 
and an empirical law? 

9. Give a law of habit forming. 

10. In what does a rule differ from a princi- 
ple? 


Our class president appeared very pretty in 
his uniform Founder’s Day leading the school 
a8 a general would his army. ‘On! On to 


victory.” 


THE TRAINED MUSCLES. 


Let brawn and brain 
Together train 
Each helping aye the other, 
I wot ye'll see 
A man there'll be 
Esteemed by foe and brother. 


The new education, the higher education, 
demands that the mind be trained to direct 
and the muscles to act in union and harmony. 
If we'still lack anything under the new system 
fit is the ability to develop the pupil under 
natural law so as to make him a worker. 

The eight years required to pass through the 
common school course, the four years of train- 
ing in the high-schoo] or academy, and the four 


additional years of study in college may give a 
pupil a fair start for a’ profession, but this 
kind of training unfits nearly all that receive 
it for commerce, agricultural pursuits, and 
manufacturing industries. 
For brain and brawn 
Too oft have gone 
Along to school together, 
Where brain hath got 
A heap o’ thought, 
And brawn was left to wither. 

The professions are becoming overcrowded. 
As there cannot be support for all that desire 
to obtain a liberal education in the present 
professions, it will be wise to create more pro- 
fessions—to so direct the education of -the 
future that pupils may learn the industrial 
pursuits in schools where the mechanical arts 
may rank equal to other courges of study, and 
thus elevate the trades nearer to the plane of 
professional life, if not to the same level. 


Let brawn and brain 
Together train— 

Ye'l) see a generation, — 
Where skill and health 
Will make the wealth 

To found a nobler nation. 


J. L. Townshend. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
Li 
“In so far,” says, Max Muller, “as we are 
Aryans im speech, that is, in thoueht, so fer 
the Rigveda is our own oldest book.” 
It is proper, therefore, to pay some attention 
to those very remarkable remains of the ancient 


,] 
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literature of India. And we may do this by a 
brief notice of the Rigveda. This word simply 
means the knowledge of the sacred hymns, 
most of which date back to some 15,000 years 
B. C., written, and so long and carefully pre- 
served in the Sanskrit language. 

The great majority of these hymns are invo- 
cations and adoration of the gods respectively 
addressed; their keynote is a simple outpouring 
of the heart, a prayer to the eternals, an invita- 
tion to them to accept favorably the gift rever- 
ently consecrated. These hymns were written 
under varying conditions and at long intervals 
from each other. A number of them may be 
said to be unimportant, tiresome, and over- 
burdened compositions. But whoever will take 
the trouble to project himself into the life and 
thought, the poetry and action of a people and 
age, which best display the first development 
of intellectual activity in our own race, he will 
find himself attracted by hymns on many sides, 
now by their childlike simplicity, now by the 
freshness or delicacy of their imagery, and again 
by the boldness of their painting and their 


scope of fancy. And most certainly these truly | 


unique literary remains, which throw the strong- 
est light on the most varied conditions of life, 
of classical as well as present peoples, will 
remain sealed for all who do not take that 
trouble, who are used to recognize a common 
humanity and pure beauty only when clothed 
in the most modern forms. These ancient 
songs will be closed for all who have never 
experienced the delight of following back to its 
distant mountain-sources the mighty river of 
human thought, on whose surface we ourselves 
are hastening toward the future, closed indeed 
to all who have no soul to that which has fed 
the minds of millions of human beings with 
their best hopes and noblest endeavors, closed 
certainly to those who lack the sense for the 
history of humanity. 

“Very differently,” says Professor L. Geiger, 
from all others of the oldest literature known 
to us, which show new forms rising on the 
ruins of a past sunk in oblivion or produced 
by the contact and commingling of the spirit- 
ual eharacteristics of various peoples, we have 
in these hymns the picture of an orig/va/ primi- 
tive life of mankind, free from foreign influences, 
not restored in new forms from the destruction 


, 


from the bosom of Nature.’ 


It is not to be denied that this same religious © 


poetry of our Aryan ancestors may be de- 
scribed as a maze of marvelous stories and 
myths, showing the mighty influence of the 
ever-changing phenomena upon the son of 
eatth. The forces of nature impress him now 
as friends, again as enemies, and he views the 
wonders of the great creation with the unac- 
customed eyes of the child. 
nursery rhyme asks: “Tell me how white milk 
ean come from the ted cow.” So an Indian 
sage is struck with wonder that the rough, red 
cow gives soft, white milk, and this one 
miracle is praised again and again as an evi- 
dence of divine power. 


Just as a German 


There is certainly no recognition of the laws 
of nature, as we know them and speak of them. 
When the man of that time saw the sun mov- 
ing freely through the heavens, so evidently 
producing all life upon earth, seen and known 
by all and yet to all a mystery from beginning 
to end, what it 1s, whence it comes, whither 
it goes, then he asks: 


Unpropped beneath, not fastened firm, how comes it 
That downward turned, he falls not downward? 
The guide of his ascending path, who saw it? 


Again he says: “The sparkling waters of all 
rivers flow into one ocean, without ever filling 
it.” Strikingly akin to Solomon’s statement, 
“All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full.” These ancients were certainly seekers 
after God, children crying for their Heavenly 
Father. Anxiously the hopeful ask: 


Who is it knows, and who can tell us surely 
Where lies the path that leads to the Eternals? 
Their deepest dwellings only we discover, 
And hidden these in distant secret regions. 


That path the experienced singer has seen, 
“who sees further than others; he who has 
learned to mark the Eternals and in the 
course of nature to perceive their might and 
wisdom.” He says to mortals that not with- 
out effort can gods be gained for friends; the 
idle and negligent are not pleasing to them.” 
“The mighty ones have no friendships for 
such as bring no gifts.” 

Here is an Aryan prayer addressed to the 
god Indra: 


4 
| 
A 
| 
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Grant me, O God, the highest, best of treasures, 
A judging mind, prosperity abiding, 

Riches abundant, lasting health of body, 
The grace of eloquence, and days propitious. 

In some relatively few hymns addressed to 
Varuna we find such exalted passages as the 
following: 

His works bear witness to His might and wisdom, 

Who fashioned firm supports of earth and heaven, 

Who set on high the firmament uplifted, 

And fixed the stars and spread the earth's expanses. 

He mingled with the clouds His cooling breezes : 

He gave the cow her milk, the horse his spirit, 

Put wisdom in the heart, in clouds the lightning, 

The sun in heaven, on the rock the Soma. 
* These are a few extracts form the Rigveda, 
which may be called the Bible of the Hindoos, 
the sacred scriptures known to and believed 
im by some hundreds of millions of our fellaw- 
creatures. It is not possible for us to even 
approximately measure the influence these 
literary remains have had, and which they still 
continue to have upon the men, women and 
children of India. 
paper upon this same subject, sufficient to 
show that the study of literature, perhaps more 
than any other, shows all mankind to be akin. 
The great thoughts. which must have shaped 
and colored the past, of the world’s civiliza- 
tions are of the like kind as those which are 
the formative forces of the present. 

To us the gospel gives a sufficient explana- 
tron of this truth—“truth ifs reason”—and 
human reason everywhere has reached after 
some one or more of those eternal principles 


We will give one more 


their faulty habits of expression. These cling 
to them as part of their frivolous little selves, 
and grow more pronounced with the years. 

And now comes the teacher of language. 
Having given his class a preparation, he de- 
mands next morning. - 

“What is grammar?” 

But few hands respond. By piece-meals he 
gets together an answer something like this: 

“Grammar is the science that treats of the 
parts of speech, their classification, their inflec- 
tion, and their use im expressing thoughts.” 
Perhaps some bright word-memory will suggest 
Mill’s definition that “Grammar is the most 
elementary part of logic, the beginning of the 
analysis of the thinking process.” 

Conscious that many such things are coming, 
the teacher drills on these definitions, or some 
others -drills tili the students hate the name 
of grammar. If he insists on the preparations, 
he will probably, after a short time, get correct 
and fluent book answers; such is the power of 
mental adaptation. But in doing so, he is culti- 
vating only that curious product of the cram- 
ming system, the recitation memory—a memory 
which like the cups in a chain pump, holds 
what is put into it only long enough to pour it 
into the capacious ears of the teacher. Mean- 
while the students get interested in mathema- 
tics; they find here something to 
engage their thinking powers, while the other 
jis to them but a senseless game of words. Now 


actually 


which are a part of the very make and consti-|there is not the slightest excuse for such a 


tution of things. This is made more abun- 
dantly manifest in that department of our sub- 
ject known as comparative literature. 


Amicus. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH, 


I, The Use of Definitions. 

Tue mistakes in teaching language begin, 
unfortunately, with the grandmother, the dear, 
good woman who now rests beneath the daises. 
These mistakes are fondly indulged by papa 
and mamma, because of their “cuteness.” Do 
not blame the little ones for cultivating the 
pretty language sins that give so much pleasure 
to their parents. Children soon outgrow their 


wretched beginning,and such stultifying results. 
Language presents naturally more attractions 
than numbers, at least so it seems to me. The 
mistake 1s made by compelling the class to 
face an unpenetrable wall covered at best with 
hieroglyphics that interest only as long as 
novelty excites curiosity. The remedy is to 
place students before an open window, where 
they may have an ever-widening vista of life 
in motion and at rest. 

A definition is merely a terse expression of 
many verified truths. But to secure this terse 
expression one must know these verified truths. 
Definitions are, therefore, first for the teacher’s 
use only, they serve as objective points up to 
which the class is to be lead, step by step. 


Let us not make a mistake. Some teachers, 
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impatient of cramming, throw away definitions, 
and forage around any possible way to show 
their freedom. These are light weights—mere 
floats that go round and round in the eddy 
and get nowhere. 

Definitions we must have, but they are not 
to be forced upon the student. Wait until his 
mental gleanings actually need to be tied into 
bundles, so as not to encumber him. In other 
words, he must feel a pressing need for the 
generalization which every true definition is, 
and then he should be led to make such gene- 
ralization himself. 

The true teacher, then, will keep a definition 
in his own mind as a sort of mooring for ‘his 
questions and explanations. He will thereby 
direct the minds of the students to just such 
particulars as probably led the first man to 
make the generalization. 
he guides the thought unerringly to the defini- 
tion. Having led the students to this pinnacle, 
he causes them to look back upon the particu- 
lars of this truth, ere he leads them on another 
journey of discovery. In other words he ve. 
views—views again, this time looking down. 

Consider now how aimless would be the 
teaching of one that did not have successively 
such objective point in view. The first teacher, 
the crammer of indigestible definition, keep 
but one wheel of the mind going—the memory; 
this one causes every wheel to slip cogs. 

In my next I shall illustrate these principles 
by taking Grammar, what it is, as an objective 
point, for students beginning a course in 
English. MV. dh dV, 
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THE DYING PROPHET. 


“Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, Joseph.” 
[LAST WORDS OF PRESIDENT BRIGH AM YOUNG.] 


“ Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, Joseph," softly murmured Zion's chief, 
As life's pulses, weakened, ebbing, in the midst of loving grief; 
Ah ! the tale ¢Aa# tells is grander than the epics men have moved, 
For it speaks of recognition ; Jaseph was the man he loved. 


He, the dying prostrate leader, grasped in death the friend of yore 

Come ta give a welcome greeting, as he neared the other shore; 

Faithful, steadfast, tried and trusted, well thy mission thou hast 
done, 

Joseph meets thee, on the threshold of the kingdom thou hast 
won ; 


Thus, step by sep, 


True beside the great Ohio, true upon Missouri's plains, 

True where Far West's prairies reaching, untouched by defections 
stain ; 

True where Mississippi’s waters glassed the temple’s towring 


dome, 
True when Carthage sent its victims to their desolated home ; 


True when fleeing from the hunters, as the antelope flees by; 

True when camped mid death and sorrow, neath the silent winter 
sky ; 

True in all that wondrous passage—pilgrimage from peace to 
strife ; 

True in Utah’s proud dominions, marked by thy devoted life. 


This the mission Jesus gave thee, Joseph on thy shoulders laid, 

When his great heart quivered—feeling, that his life would be be- 
trayed ; 

So he past in trust unshaken, as by revelation filled, - 

Joseph, Brigham, neither faltered, until death their efforts stilled: 


And when murmuring softiy—“ Joseph,’ proudly thou could’st 
sink to rest, 

On the outer verge of glory, frankly greet “the prophet” blest; 

Ah, that meeting! who can grasp it, realize the surging swell, 

Of those hearts who prove through all things, that affections—acts 
best tell. — 


Who would falter? Mark their leader, emulate his life his death : 
Welcome they shall have when passing, greeting friends with latest 
breath ; 
Jesus, Joseph; Joseph, Brigham, ‘twas triumphant music there; 
Angel bands for introduction, every faithful soul shall share, 
Al. W. Naishitt,in Millennial Star. 
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How do you like the Norma? 

They had a very lovely banner. 

Were you among the deserters? 

Classes 95 and 96 had very pretty banners. 
Founder’s Day parade was a grand success. 
The Commercials did themselves “proud.” 


The Kindergarten was a very pleasing feature 
of the parade. 


The first number of the Norma is univer- 
sally commended. 


The district schools turned out en mass to 
witness the procession. 


Wednesday last Brother Rydalch gave an 
instructive lecture on Fasting. 


Apostle Brigham Young’s oration was much 
appreciated on Founder’s Day. 


Elder B. H. Roberts is announced for 
a lecture on the “Antiquity of the Gospel” 
before the Polysophical Society 
evening. 


on Friday 
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The motto on the Norman banner was “Mas- 
ters of Subjects and Leaders of Men.” 


The young ladies in the Training School are | 
finding out what it is to be a “Pedagogue.” 


“Silver and Gold” is the subject of a lecture 
by Hon. W. H. King to the Pedagogicum. 


Who was so emotionless as not to respond to 
Dr. Maeser’s sentiment, “Son, give me thine} 
hearte” 


Every member of Class 95 was in the line of 
procession Founder’s Day, and made a fine 
showing. 


The prospects are fair 


ture Class. 


Miss Anabel Bennion spent last week with 
She wishes she were in it} 


_us in the Academy. 
too this year. 


Two young ladies have given a ive minutes 
speech on literary subjects. Where are the 
young men? 

A new feature in the Mechanical Department 
is a class in “Pocket-knife Whittling.” How 
many need it? 

Oh my! what an amount ‘of work a little 
string and a piece of chalk can do for a 
geometrical head. 


Jacob Magelby gave us a pleasant call on 
his return trip from the World’s Fair. He 


found things there very grand. 
We miss the cheerful face of our class-mate, 


Miss May Ashworth. She is now engaged as 
teacher inProvo Central School. | 


Who were not filled with a love of the 
great founder of our Temple of Learning by 
the inspiring exercises of Founder’s Day? | 


We miss the face of our class president, | 


for having some 
excellent essays from Prof. Whiteley’s Litera- || 


THE NEW YORK GASH STORE 


Has opened up with : 


A FULL LINE OF 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Gents and ladies Furnishing Goods, 


HATTENBRACK & CO’S OLB STAND. 


CALLING CARDS 
SILVER, “The Printer.” 


—_— UNDER SMOGT DRE E89. 


who is detained at home with quimsy. We 
hope to see his cheerful countenance soon. 
“95" was heard the other 


morning to exclaim, “Won't it be nice when 
we have finished Greek and Latin? We then) 
will be able to talk to Caesar, Socrates and all 


the ancient philosophers. 


A young lady of 
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The decoration of our Temple of Learning 
was a beautiful emblem of the season. 


“The Academy parade was the finest and 
most orderly one that ever held Provo streets,” 
remarked one of Provo’s prominent citizens. 


A man who all his life has sought, 
Mistakes in language, not in thought, 
And who a faultless praise condemns, 
Will writhe ‘neath literary gems, 


Miss —— has asked for 
some of her compositions in the Normat, that 
she might receive the benefits of a “kind” 
criticism. 


With such men as Professors Hafen, Fair- 
banks, and Evans, our Art Department can be 
nothing but a success. Normals, avail your- 
selves of this golden opportunity. 


Chriss Hyldahl of Chicago, a last year’s 
student, gave his old time friends a genuine 
handshake. He may be found in a little red 
schoolhouse at Thatcher, Wayne County. 


Our esteemed friend and class-mate, Brother 
Oscar Wilkens, of the M. I. Normal, leaves 
for a mission to Germany Saturday next. We 
feel confident that such an energetic young 
man as he will be a credit to this institution. 
He has the prayers of all his fellow-classmates. 


From the increased call for books we are 
forced to conclude that the library is growing 
in popularity, which 1s truly gratifying to all 
interested in the advancement of the school; but 
it causes the librarian no little chagrin to have 
to come out and say to the disappointed appli- 
cant, “I’m sorry, but that book is not in the 
library.” 


Man wants but little here below, 
He is not hard to please ; 
But woman, bless her little heart, 
Wants everything she sees. 
By 


TO HER GEOMETRY. 


Who said that I had given thee up ? 
Who said I could not do thea? 
Thou art indeed quite difficult, 
But I, a girl, shall solve thee. 
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“We never let you leave our store without re- 


eeiuing the worth of your money, 
and courteous treatment.’’ 


SKELTON & CQ, 


Three Doors west of Bank Building, 
4 
PROMO CITY, UTAH. 
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“No. 2. 


STANDARD CAUCE. 


Brant Time T. able, 


IN EFFECT JULY 30th, 1893. 


LEAVE PROVO: 
For Castilla, Grand Junction and points 


For Grand Junction and points east...... 
For Eureka, Springville, Thistle and 
Salina 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, Lehi, American 
Fork and the west 
For Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork 
and Lehi and the west’ .............. 
For Am, Fork, Lehi, Bingham Junction 


ARRIVE AT PROVO: 


From Eureka, Jrand Junction and points 
CABG Oe neal) cei ene eas ae a ah 
east 

From Salina, Manti, Thistle, Castilla and 
Springville 

From Salt Lake, Ogden, American Fork 
and Lehi and the west 

No. 4. From Salt Lake, Ogden and the west .... 

Ne. 6. From Salt Lake, Lehi and American Fork 5:21 p. 


Train No. 2, the Atlantic Flyer, leaving Provo at'9:24a. m., 
connects at Pueblo with the east bound train of the C. R. I. 
& P. and Missouri Pacific and also makes close connection at 
Denver with fast east bound trains of the Burlington & 
Santa Fe routes. 

No. 4, the Atlantic Express, leaving Provo at 9 p. m., 
Iakes elose connection at Pueblo, with the fast east bound 
flyer of the C. R. I. & P., at Denver with the Burlington 
Toute, and at Colorado Springs with through fast train to 
Chicago. This train carries the only through Pullman 
Sleeper to Chicago. 
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Graduate of the University of Michigan, 


—DENTIST 


PROMO CITY. 


W. H. GRAY & CO., 
-_DEALERS IN 
BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, 
GROCERIES, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
JEWELRY, — 
NOTIONS, | 
TOYS, 
ETC. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


JIOSIAH BEGK. > 


JEWELRY 


AND 


UTAH. 
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— PIRMoNDS 


Expert Watchmaker.__-» 
ADJUSTING SPECTACLES A SPECIALTY. 


PROMO CITY. UTAH. 


For rates, tickets and all information| .- 
- oa a Gun cee eae Provo, or J. H. Bennett, G, “EUIETLE BAKER Ys. 


_ No change of cars, safety, speed and comfort. - 


J.H. BENNETT, 
G. P. & T. Agent. 


A. E. WELBY, 


D.C. DODGE, 
Gen’! Supt. 


Gen’] Manager. 


Has the Best and Finest 
CONFECTIONERY AND BREAD AND CAKES. 


ee —_ Lowest Prices. em 


TUDENTS PATRONIZE ALEX. HEDQUIBT) 
—— | BOOTS | Custom 


AND Work and 

aks SHOES. | _ Repairing 

ee : | 34 GENTER STREET, PROMO. 
PROVO STEAM ~——_ oo 


6 aoa yy .-—sOox#AND:~ ANDERSEN, 
LAU N DRY The Photographer. 


bear tees a enn 


Over Booth & Wilson's Law Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED. =o peeree TO STUDENTS, 


fam—_SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. : 


Guay UNION PAGIFIG | 


«RAILWAY. | PaYS var 


Shortest, Quickest and Best. 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 


Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake with 


EQUIPMENT SECOND T0 NONE “wesr. 


Trains Leave Provo as Follows: | There ave single setall shine siores in our laree 

cities which se]! 2,000 pairs of shoes a day, making 

2 a net profit of $250,000 a year. Wesell shoes low, 

Bee Passenger train for Salt Lake at 4:30 Pp. ™, | but we sella great many pairs, the clear profit on 
our ladies’, misses’ and childrens’ shoes is at least 

: i . | ten cents a pair, and on our mens’ and boys’ shoes 

hee” Passenger train for South at 9:40 a. m. 15 cents a pair. We shall establish shoe stores in 
each of the fifty largest cities of the U. 8., and if 
| they pel only 300 pairs EJ shoes a day end 4 would 
. carn $525,000 a year. é should be able to pay a 

FOR POINTS ON THE | yearly dividend of $5.25 ashare, or over 50 per cent. 

} a bees’ on ae investment. Wesellthe stock at $16 

ashare. The price must inevitably be much more 

GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH | than $10 ashare. No stock has ever been sold af 

less than this price, which is its par value. Stock 

s ag non-assessable. Ineorporated, Capital $1,000,000. 

Take the 4:30 p- m. train out of Provo arriving | We have over 1,000 stockholders, and the number 


is increasing daily. Some of the principal stock- 
holders are: T. 8. Walling, N. Y.: 1. J. Potter, Boston: 
N.A, Reed, dr., Chicago; iB. Campbell, Chicago; W. M. 
Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark,- I. MW. Rich, Chicago: J. F. 
eee i Turner, Phila.: B. Harding, N. ¥.; i. J. Payne, Battle 
: eee F. P. Hullette, Areade, N.Y. b 
ig fe a (rite fora prospectus containing the names of 
W. G. CRAIG, AGENT ie our stockholders, ete., or send an order for stock 


same day at Logan at 12:05 a. m. 


sf = ¥ 
enclosing cashier's check, cash or money order. 


for Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Lic., call ai — taken for one or more shares. Price, $10 
a share. 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET | DEXTER SHOE CO., “s."hodrox! mits” 
e ry z Agents Wanted. ae 
OFFICE, PROVO. files 
E. DICKENSON, BE. L. LOMAX, PD. E. BURLEY, 


Asst Gen’l Mer. Gen. P.& T. Ast. Gen, Agt. Salt Lake 


